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and' received among men. It is but a collection of more
or less able opinions as to the proper method of regulating
human conduct.

But fallacious as is the theory of a State and a Law
of Nature, it nevertheless conferred a great benefit upon
mankind when it gave currency to modern International
Law. We have seen how the old doctrine of universal
sovereignty gradually decayed, and was finally over-
thrown in the great conflict of the Reformation. The
years which elapsed between the revolt of Luther against
the Papacy in 1520 and the Peace of Westphalia in 1648
witnessed the death-throes of the old state system of
Europe and the birth-pangs of the new. The theories
that took shape and form in the system of Grotius had
been as it were in the air for a long time. They finally
won universal acceptance at least as much through the
decay of all rival theories as by their own intrinsic
excellence. When the changed conditions of international
intercourse in Europe were rendering the old ideas more
untenable day by day, the discovery of America brought
forward a new set of problems, which mediaeval principles
were wholly incompetent to solve. It is not, therefore, to
be wondered at that the earliest expounders of new views
were Spaniards, since that nation was first brought face
to face with the questions arising out of the conquest and
colonization of portions of the New World. After the
Spanish school came Albericus Gentilis, the greatest of
the forerunners of Grotius. His book De Jure Belli was
published in 1589. From it Grotius took a very con-
siderable portion of the ground-plan and arrangements of
his own great work. Indeed his obligations to its author
are so extensive that his right to the title of Father of
International Law has been seriously questioned. But
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